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The argument in this matter, then, is not that the
Australian precedent, or indeed any precedent outside
these Islands, can give a conclusive proof that compulsory
arbitration is impossible, but simply that the experiment
when and where made reinforces the views which the
Committee after mature reflection have adopted as a
result of their observations of the tendencies of industrial
disturbance and of public opinion in this country. In a
word, compulsory arbitration can only be attempted if
the difficulties suggested by experience can be eliminated
and if a further stride in advance is made by the opinion
of the community as a whole.

There is one further suggestion to consider. It is
sometimes said that arbitration could be enforced by a
system of forfeits, both the Union and the employer being
compelled to make pecuniary deposits which would be
forfeited in the event of strike or lock-out. This sugges-
tion receives some support from the fact that a system
of tins kind is working in the Leicester boot trade, and
that some of the men's leaders in the Transport Workers'
strike in London offered to submit to it.

The difficulty of this method is that in a large number
of the most difficult cases industry is not sufficiently well
organized to make it effective in practice. None the less
as the organization both of masters and men becomes
more complete the plan becomes more feasible, and is
likely in the future to deserve more attention as a means
of enforcing agreements.

OUR PROPOSALS

IT remains to consider, however, whether more use
might not advantageously be made of a form of arbitra-
tion procedure which, without being compulsory, shall
yet be of wider application and carry with it more
authority than the limited practice of voluntary arbitra-
tion at present in operation. Under the statute now in
force, the Conciliation (Trade Disputes) Act of 1896, the